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any more common one, than that of keeping the stu-
dent in the dark as to the end and purpose of his
work. It breeds indifference, discouragement, and
despair. Therefore, while it would be fruitless to
attempt to teach the principles of sociology before
the student was put in possession of the facts from
which those principles are derived, it is of the
utmost importance to inform him as early as he is
likely to understand what it means, that there is a
great general science of society toward which all this
is leading, and constantly to keep him imbued with
the idea of an ultimate utility beyond the mere satis-
faction of the desire to know facts.

Looking over this great field with the eye of
reason, we are able to grasp its general import; and
first of all, it is profitable to note that the facts that
make up the data of sociology constitute so many
varying classes of phenomena. That is to say, they
are the manifestations of the qualities or properties
of the multitudinous units of society or individual
men. These differ at different times and places and
constitute a complex manifold or multiple. There
are distinct individualities in all the aggregates,
from the ultimate units themselves upward through
all their combinations into aggregates of higher
orders. The study of such a varying manifold,
however viewed, is essentially in the nature of his-
tory, and therefore the approaches to sociological
study are all primarily historical. Moreover this
history conforms in all essential respects to the